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ONE YEAR AFTER THE PASSAGE OF THE 1964 CIVIL RIGHTS ACT 
THE BEST AVAILABLE DATA SHOW ONLY 151.409 NEGROES IN 
DESEGREGATED CLASSES IN THE 11 STATES IN THE DEEP SOUTH—5.2 
PERCENT OF THE NEGRO SCHOC'L CENSUS. THESE FIGURES ARE ABOUT 
60.000 LESS THAN THOSE REPORTED BY THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
DESPITE STATEMENTS BY STATE. LOCAL. AND SOME FEDERAL 
OFFICIALS. ABOUT 95 PERCENT OF SOUTHERN NEGRO CHILDREN ARE 
STILL IN SEGREGATED. UNEQUAL SCHOOLS. THE OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION'S PROMISE OF "ULTIMATE" DESEGREGATION HAS AS YET 
BEEN UNFULFILLED. ONE OF THE OFFICE'S STRATEGIC ERRORS HAS 
PERHAPS BEEN RELIANCE ON VOLUNTARY LOCAL COMPLIANCE. SOUTHERN 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS HAVE EVADED THE LAW BY SUCH MANEUVERS AS 
FREEDOM OF CHOICE PLANS. WHICH WERE ACCEPTED BY THE OFFICE. 

TO DISSUADE NEGROES FROM APPLYING FOR SUCH TRANSFERS. 

SOUTHERN ADMINISTRATORS HAVE USED HARASSMENT AND 
INTIMIDATION. THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD USE 
ADMINISTRATIVE FIATS TO ENFORCE THE LAW AND SHOULD NOT ACCEPT 
THE EVASIVE STRATEGIES OF LOCAL OFFICIALS. OBEDIENCE TO THE 
LAW CAN BE ENFORCED BY THE USE OF SEVERAL METHODS— (1) 

CUTTING OFF FUNDS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS WHICH REFUSE TO 
DESEGREGATE. (2) PROVIDING FUNDS FOR PROFESSIONAL TEAMS TO 
POLICE DESEGREGATION WHEN FEDERAL EXAMINERS ARE UNAVAILABLE. 
(3) SURVEYING THE SCHOOL CENSUS TO INSURE INTEGRATION AT ALL 
GRADE LEVELS. (4) INSISTING THAT PHASED DESEGREGATION NOT BE 
TOKEN. AND (5) ORGANIZED TRAINING SESSIONS FOR ALL BEEP SOUTH 
teachers. (NH) 
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EVASION OF SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 
(1964-65) 

A decade of promise seemed ready for fulfillment in 
September, 1965. The tortuous process of school desegrega- 
tion, continually before the nation's courts since 1954, 
at last offered promise of new dimensions and hope. The 
dream, embodied in Title VI of the Civil Rights Act, 
prohibiting "the extention of federal financial assistance 
to any dual or segregated systems of schools based on race, 
color, or national origin," was of a new era in which 
administration forces would take the initiative and achieve 
racial integration in schools. Hopefully, a sizeable 
proportion of the close to 98% of the South's Negro children 
still trapped in segregated schools would gain admission 
to integrated classes. 

Prior to the start of the 1965 school term, the: Negro 
school desegregation effort had met dismal failure; case 
after case of court-ordered desegregation hardly had made a 
denV in the unyielding armor of the South’s segregation front. 
The burden of initiating suits and provoking "voluntary" 
change had been almost exclusively on the individual Negro 
pupil and his parents. With little money but firm intent, 
individual Negroes and several private organizations, 
primarily the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP) , found their limited resources constantly 
pitted against the public treasury — local, state, and some- 
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times federal. 

The prospect of going into almost every school district 
and the mounting costs for court actions were factors 
frustrating the school integration campaign, despite the 
fact that the May , 1954, U , S . Supreme Court decree was a 
class action purported to apply to all persons similarly 
situated. The mere opinions of states attorneys are enough 
to bring across-the-board compliance in areas other than 

^i 9 ^ts something hundreds of court suits have failed 

to dr, . 

^i 9 hbs supporters viewed school segregation among 
problems so serious in 1963 that some 200,000 participated 
in a massive March on Washington, and Congress the following 
year determined that legislative remedy for school desegrega- 
tion was needed. This became part of the precedent-shattering 

Ri 9 ^^s Act of 1964. Title VI of the act provides that 
"no person . . . shall on the ground of race, color, or 
national origin, be excluded from participation in, be denied 
the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under any 
P^09^^^ 03^ activity receiving federal financial assistance." 
This means that the federal public education subsidy, amounting 
to almost 20% of the total education budget could be withheld 
from schools which refused to stop segregation and discrimina- 
tion against Negroes. The U. S. Office of Education thus 
became legally obligated for the first time to address itself 
to the problems of school desegregation. 
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Big Job for Office of Education 

The intent of the law was to correct hundreds of 
years of separate discriminatory schooling; it offered 
remedial action which court decisions had failed to bring. 

The Office of Education was charged with heavy responsibility. 
The mere detail of executing the responsibility within the 
specified time required great effort. 

The task required accurate school population and 
attendance information against which the responsible agency 
might measure its success in gaining compliance with the law. 
The disturbing fact is that the federal government, with 
all its vast resources, had not ascertained the number of 
Negro children enrolled in formerly white schools by mid- 
October, 1965. Ironically, during September and October, 
at the very time the information was most needed, no private 
or government agency knew the rate of school desegregation. 

The privately-sponsored Southern Education Reporting 
Service, which in prior years carried school desegregation 
figures in Southern School News , ceased publishing in July, 
1965. The Office of Education collected a smattering of data 
in procedures resting on the voluntary contribution of 
information. Their efforts were thwarted largely by earlier 
requirements and/or permission for records on race not to be 
kept. At no time since 1954 has less factual information on 
school desegregation existed. Some state and local school 
officials who, when asked about desegregation, said they don't 
keep racial figures implied that racial data were available to 
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local and state authorities, but not for public release. 

Findings of Southern Regional Council 

In trying to determine what did happen last September, 
the Southern Regional Council's research department enlisted 
the cooperation of the Office of Education, the Southern 
Education Reporting Service, the various state Councils on 
Human Relations, and others. We have supplemented this with 
newspaper reports, and field reports. Even with this 
cooperation and our determined effort, the information in 
spots is sketchy. But it appears to be the best data current- 
ly available. 

Our compilations show that estimates released October 1 
by the Office of Education overstate the rate of school 
desegregation. Figures of Office of Education statisticians, 
arrived at by use of a hurried sampling survey of 590 of the 
3,300 districts in southern and border states, say that 
216,600 Negroes — 7.5% of the South's Negro pupils — are 
attending classes with whites. Included in the Office of 
Education's total was an estimate of 15,300 in Alabama, giving 
that recalcitrant state ten times more than the number 
estimated in the Office's own "work sheet" and the number 
indicated by Southern Regional Council's research. 

The Office of Education's estimate of desegregation in 
North Carolina claims 24,500 Negroes are in desegregated 
classes there. Southern Regional Council's research finds 
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8«000, only a third of what the federal agency reports. 

The SRC estimate may be low. There is every indication 
that the Office of Education figure is high. The SRC 
figure is based on the estimates of Southern Education 
Reporting Service, news clippings, and field reports of 
the North Carolina Council on Human Relations. When asked 
for state figures, a high North Carolina education official 
said, "Any estimates that anybody would make would be in 
error. We have erased the question of race from the hori- 
zon. Anything that the U. S. Office of Education says would 
be in error, and anything anybody in our office tells you 
would be in error." 

The Southern Regional Council survey finds 151,409 
Negroes attending desegregated public school classes in the 
11 states of the Deep South — 5.2% of the South's Negro 
school census. That is more than 60,000 less than the 
216,600 reported by the Office of Education* The Council's 
finding of 717 Alabama Negro pupils in desegregated schools 
does not include nearly 200 Negroes who applied for transfer, 
under "freedom of choice" options but reportedly withdrew 
because of pressures and various other reasons. The Office 
of Education tables did not reflect a number of cases of 
withdrawals prior to the start of school, but this does not 
explain all the differences in the surveys. The four follow- 
ing tables show comparative state desegregation totals for 






1964 and 1965 



